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Introduction 



We can p3y a key role in making 
sure that America's young people will 
be better prepared to face the job 
market and that the job market will be 
better prez^red to accommodate 
them. 

Such is me philcsophy expressed 
by Assistar : Secretary Ernest G: 
Green, anc the same thought under- 
lies the Youth Employment and dem- 
onstration Projects Act (YEDPA). This 
collection of articles describes three 
programs operating under YEDPA, the 
most compreirensive endeavor 
America has made to bring down the 
hign rate of joblessrtess among youth. 

_QQe of the most innovative of the 
VEOPA programs is the Youth 
Incentive Entiilement P-tot Projects-or 
cniitlement, as it is popularly called. 
Entitlement is an experimental and 
intensive program with a lot of 'iirsts." 
For example, Entitleinent Is the first 
large-scale effort to guara^itee 
employrnent to a pop&itor. segment: 
And ft goes furtner than any previous 
Federal effort in linkinn eaucation and 
work. 

The Job Corps, another link in the 
chain, has a "first" of its own: the Job 
Corps college program. An account of 
its success is included iri this 
coiiection. 

The story of Baltimore's Learning 
Works-an example of how a com- 
munity benefits from a partnership 
formed by the government and the 
private sector—completes the trio of 
youth program reports. 
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Entitlesment: exp^rimentsi, 
ihtefise^ and uhlqiie 



by Robert Ta^garr 
and Janet Rosenisrv 



1 



a. 



Youth Ifticcnlive r.nr.r.i^ment Piio: 
Projects r iEPP)— . - r - -liilen^ent, as i: 
is often ai^d—is : of the most 
exciting and innovaL nidaii\ es under 
the Youth Ernplo>^ : l and Demon- 
stration Projects Aa ED PA J. 

• With S222 millic^:ii funding for 3 
years, Eriltlement^///;^ mLees part-time 
school year and : ll-iime summer 
^•wiploynfierit *o all i ic 19-ycar-oid 
•xmoniically disad\'sz:aagcd youth who 
are in school or renr-n id school and 
who reside in one of I ^ selcoed Entitle- 
ment project ar^s Sec box.) The 
program is the first large-scale effort to 
guarantee employmer. to a population 
segment. 

• Entitlement is t r^e of the most 
intensive employnier and training 
effcrtsever ui;dcrtakc' "?ycoinprehen- 
i:*^c Employment ji.. v Training Ac: 
(c'feTA) prime spor^ -s. The enroll- 
ments are almost dc^. c those nati^n- 
wjiic under the Yoinn C ommumjty Con- 
servation and Inrpro -cment Projects 
(YCCIPJ and are :^~ger than those 
under the Young Ac^lt Coaservation 
Corps (YACC)— :wo other programs 
with nationwide locos initiated bv 
YEDPA. 

• Ertitlement ii^ al.s. > one of the most 
specifically directed rr agrams ever un- 
dertaken:. Participaniu.tnust come from 
poor fainilies a.nd resic;e in sdected En- 
titlcmcnr areas — wirr. defined geo- 
graphic boundaries. These qualifica- 
tions insure that areas and youth with 
the mosi: serious socioeconomic prob- 
lems will be reached. 

• Theprogram goes funher than any 
previous Federal effort in linking 
education arid work. Participants must 
be registered in, attend^ and perform 
adequately in school: Various alterna- 
tive educational approaches are being 



Robert Tzggari is adnaimsirator of the Office of 
Youth Programs and Janet Rosenberg is special 
assistant to :hc adminisir^itor. 

in BaJtsmore-^ne of 17 Entitlement 
project siOBS^the Inner Harbor Marina 
becomes a training place for maritime 
caiBers- 
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J :hose with sp^__. 

: . h full wage subi. .j.i.-c: 
r^iT. enabling Er: l- - 
"'Ji on the paiTT.r i 
^york in private hzniri' 
rrTTTiring the cosr^ .nf 
..'HJiiiily disadvanti::2sd 
-trmeand sosonal r^si- 
j^rrTionant. reducinc :t. 
r employer. 

"mrdement isj)ne oi thu 
nstrntion programs sver 
^ Federal Government. 1: 
' information aboua nou 
op^ really want to -w^ork 
: :i;'site jobs for poc 
.:r::ied or secured in it- 
- nether sucr? an intcn^r 
">t: effectively admi.n 
.ranteed emj^loym-. 
'^oinote disadvanta^ic 
c:un - _Lj aijd completion of hit 
iir.^ vhether __WQrk plus 
- ciiucuon will improve line 
v)I -ourng persons with series > 
:znentN t j employment. 

;rrnler-;;.'nt such a uniu^ j 
n- - wii^n its massive scale, ncs 
mart::ates. xinc research req".iremenis 
it wa:?> necessary to take a . uniuu:c 
approawH: The Department of Labtjr 
called on the asciistance of a nonprc:it 
intermecuary, tbe Manpov/er Demon- 
stration Research Corporation 
(MDRCX MDRC had an excellent 
record of administering a supported 
work pioject and other large human 
resources development experiments: 
Under Eniitlen»ent, MDRG was given 
primarv' responsibilitv for the research 
dimensions of the project: it also 
provided expertise and advice in the 
choice of sites and in the implementa- 
tion process. 

One of the key problems was that of 
selecting demonstration sites. Because 
of the high costs of the job-gUarantee, 
only a few large-scale saturation tests 
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could be attemptc rjierefore. a iwo^ 
tier struaure was-.' opaed. Severn largs- 
Ncale or Tier I siaL> verc chosen to test 
feasibility of irn^L-irmenting fciU-scaL? 
f<n guarantee prqiprams. Each Tier 1 site 
-::iered a full or psrttial central city area 
ormulticounty region, and each had a 
■^^urntial eligible dooI of between 3,O0t0 
^ 8,000 youth-' Ten smaller Tier [1 
^rv'^iects were established which covered 
Ic*^^ populated areas or very small 
rcnions of a cicy. Providing between 
2(>. J and LOOO Em'itlemeni jobs, the Tier 
1 1 :ites were to focus on more innovative 
:inT3 roaches. 

'Xll 17 sites we-e seiccted through a 
orous, two-s:::^iiL% competitive pro- 
^s. One hundred and fifty-three prime 
- jnsors applied. Of >hese, 34- received 
"ants to jirepare final proposals, and 17 
were ultimately selected to run Entitle- 
inent demonstrations. The final selec- 
' Dn of the siies was announced in 
January 1978, ajid the first Entitlement 
enrollLcs entered the program in March 
1978. 

For the selected prime sponsors. En- 
titlement was truly a test of their ad- 
ministrative capacity. The scale of the 
program was staggering: In some rues, 
within a few months, the Jevel of 
employment and training efforts for 
youth was doubled or triplrd. The 
primes to be concerned witn devel- 
oping jobs quickly and assigni:.;? thou- 
sands of youth. The jobs had to be new 
ones that did not substitute for existing 
workers and at the same t»me provide 
meaningful work opportunities. Careful 
matching was necessary to assure that 
jobs were at the right hours and in the 
right places to enable a youth to hold a 
job and continue schooling. The prime 
sponsors had to wor:< closely with 
educational institutions to monitor 
school performance and to find alterna- 
tive educational arrangements. Each 
feature of Entitlement—the strict stand- 
ards for eligibility, the continuous job 
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cration reciiiiircmeni, ihe necessan* 
™*°"!^9^i^S. ..^^ ^PPW^^ performance 
and aSendincs. and the private sector 
subsidies, nssed nc^^ inspiementation 
problems. The deraandung research 
dejiigji reqirrxd exceotiocal sophistica- 
tion in the i^neraiion anc collection of 
standardized, comprehensive data. 

An incredibly gctaikd research effort 
has been u?: Jcriaken to learn as much as 
possible f roTTi this expenimeni: How 
well does ihc procram accomplish what 
:i was designed to achieve? Are there 
significant impacts on participants? 
Should Enunlcrneni be extended nation- 
ally? Tnc Legislative orisuns of the 
program maihuc it ckar that the s ^search 
i^jn^tmgs arc io ser\e as a foundation for 
timurc .rH')licy decisions. In fact. Con- 
gress lUi> taken the unusual step of 
spe.:ir\ing questions it wants answered 
bv tti'i' intitlemeni demonstration. 

To Tcspond to these questions, 
MDRv '.i;is designed a three-pan re- 
search plan for analyzing the impact, 
implementation, and costs of Enthle- 
ment. A ceniral Entitlement Informa- 
tion Systerru has been established to 
collect and tabulate the extensive data 
the research demair^.s. The system 
processes information on the economic 
and demographic characteristics of 



eirroDees. inclodisig the time spent in l^;c 
program, the raoiars workod; the monu^v 
earned, the kimdhi .of schools attended, 
and the distribudcm of jobs by type M' 
work, employer, and ir^ustrv . A large- 
scale longitudzmiil sampling of eligible 
youth was besua an four Entitlemcmt 
sii^ and four comcrol sites to m<Sisure 
economic and other impacts on area^s 
and individuails. To date, there have 
been three miujor products from these- 
efforts: ( 1) Sutmrr.arv Report an ih^ 
^r/irz-C/? iPer/VW wi'ahe Youih Incennve 
Entiilement Piiloj IPrujeas: (2) Youz/i 
Entitltrment: Pno^mm Imphrneniaiion: 
and (3) Youtiii Emiiilemenz: Baseiinic 
B^P^/^' The cLabujnute research desi^ 
promises to yjcld major findings abouc 
education and w.<nri and the employ^ 
ment problems cii poor vouth: Mean- 
while, there ar;.^ sonc important earl\ 
findiiig>. 

Perhaps the mo^i significant lessor: to 
date is that CETA prime sponsors can 
be extremely Scxihic and ain deiivc:- 
under the most irving circumstances. 
Given the formidable challenge>, it i> 
remarkabiethaat::ie program, with all its 
new elements and its complex research 
designs, was niounaed so smoothlv: 
There were sianiip problems at several 
sites as the\' rusbcd :o implement what 




began as an 18-nipnth progc— m. Su:: 
straon, the-rrognari 
quickly got underuay. The fin:: eniroL- 
lees were. on board in lace Mazrh 197^1. 
and by Jane 1978 there wcr::: 29::66<ti 
enrollees. Although the resear::cn desien 
was one of the most claborrine 
undertaken; it was put im plaii-^desipitie 
the implementation workioid: The 
answer to Congress' first quest;;Dn ai.s to 
whether the Entitlement cornirpn is 
operationally feasible to date ; .v.v. 

Do pooryoath rally wan: v ork. 
was a second major question - 'omie 
observers believed thatjoc^ wcr.j^^ . aib- 
bie for those with drive cimd -arnr ior.. 
and that poorr youth hiid ur;;.:.. ..j>'.ic 
expectations. ^Vfcatever rhc v;.:;;^ - . 
these opinions, traere is no d^uuc : th;iL 
eligible youmg people took iop- -jvhcn 
the\- were offered. For insian-j. n trie 
city of Baltimore, the number » ciiugible 
youth employed by CETA :: tine 
summer months of 1978 was ^str-^iatcd 
tt. be five times the level of ih'v pr. .icius 
summer. In some sites, civw t^, !0U 
p>ercent of eligible in-schot? ounh j re- 
working in Entitlement. Or -i) I -^cluiu>i 
youth ha\e been harder :o oillrraci 
because they ha\e to retur: to srl:..>ol 
seuings they had lelt. A best I'uess at :his 
point is that between a U -irth a 
third of elij:. . oat-of-sc lool > . uih 
might enroll. D'arm^ the lir - 9 nK>r:uhs 
of operation, students wc . . the ::rst 
emploved. Outreach and tr j est:i.*^ii;Nh- 
ment of alternative educalBon oppi . tu- 
nnies subsequently raised i.ne prr- 
tion of participants who hac ever -ven 
dropouts lo 15 percent: 
_ Third, it is clear that the? youth id 
benefit from such a program need I* 
and that Enthlcmcnt is an efffciivc 
of providing resources. The participar.is 
are all from low-income families, about 
half of whom receive cash welfare: 1 he 
average parents have less than a ninth 
grade education. Four-fifths of partici- 
pants are minorities. One out of evcrv* 
six eligible youth h«s a child, including 
over 50 percent cfthe eligible i9-year- 
old females. 7 he pilot project shes were 
^'^j^f'^^^ ^^ J^^ilV^.^c a diversity of geo- 
graphic and economic conditions, for 
youth witn severe probiems are almost 
everv-where. The targeting under Enti- 
ilement has concentrated resources to 
meet their needs. 

A fourth major question was whether 
meaningful jobs could be created in the 



Efig/ble youth did not turn down jobs. 
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Performing work 

that helps communities, 

youth. Estab&hing reiaiions with pri- 
'2te sector employers is a coniinuung 
procdisi. 

A fif*h question Risked uheiaer 
school-linked jobs could reduce dro|>- 
oct rates and induce a return to school. 
The first ^'scientific*' assessment of ihe 
impacts uill be ax'ailable in the fail of 
1979. Present indioitions suggest that 
out-of-school youth are not easy to 
re ^nd to coax back to school. ?nd 
•faai jxart-iime uork may not be lure 
cpcugh for many. Clearly such youth 
prefer nontraditibnal educational op^ 

I portunities. For those who chose this 
option, it is doubtful that many could 

I pursue education uithout the income 
support. Some anecdotal evidence 
indicates tliat Entitlement is increasing 
aiiendance rates and performance in 
some of the schools. The programs have 
improved their enrollment rates among 
out-of-schooI youth, and the r>ortion of 
enrollees uho were dropouts the pre- 
vious semester increased from 6 to 15 
percent, in Tier 1 sites between the spring 
and fall of 1978, 

Much more will be leaj*ned from 
Entitlement; in fact, it may prove to be 
the most fruitful experiment in subsi- 
dized employment linked to education 
ever undertaken. It already provides 

^ some important inputs for youth em- 
plov ment policv . t ne EntitJemcnt dem- 

• onstration shows that the implementa- 

1 tion of a large-scale job guarantee 

2 program is feasible and that massive 

2 expansion of local youth employment 
§ opportunities is a reasonable option. It 
I shows that poor youth will ceilainly 
c lake jobs if they are available. \i shows 
Z that there can be more linkages l>etween 

3 eduGition ;*nd work experience than in 
I, the past, und that CETA dollars can 

create alternative education opponuni- 
ties that attract youth fro nr. the street 
back to school^ It shows that even the 
IGO percent wage subsidy auihori/ed in 
the legislation does not guarantee an 
''open sesame" to the private sector, 
although it docs provide a foundation 
for increasing involvement. In short, the 
fundamental concepts of the Entitle- 
meni p. oject are operable and expanda- 
ble. Entitlement appears to be one way 
of reaching and employing the large 
numbers of poorest youth who are not 
served by existing programs. 

What the net impact of the program is 
on the youth who participate is still 

5 
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nnknbu-n. The most important— and as 
yet unanswered qnemon— is whether 
they uin benefit over the long run. 
Entitlement may not be 'ht most "c»si- 
eficctive" program approach. Experi- 
cncc to ^te, howevrr, justifies optim- 
ism. Orst 17-ycar-old Emittencnt 
participant who works as a secretary in 
Baltimore's Dunbar High School, put it 
this uay: 

"If i vtasn'i in this program, Td 
probably be going craz\', han^g out 
on the streets, probably getting imo 
trouble. This program helps me earn 
some money, Icam more skills, and 
work toward finishing high school. I 
don't know what 111 do when i get 
out, but at least 111 have some 
experience. I think more kids should 
be able to be in this program," n 



in the _iut>-ijcr siructurc adopted lor 
Youth inccTiti\c Entitlement Pilot Proj- 
ects (YIEPP). thc ioUouing IT areas 
ucre chi>M:n as Entitlement proiea 
Sues: 

I ier 1 project <S10 to S23 million in 
grants): 

• Baltimore Metropolitan Man- 
power C*onM>rtium. Vld. 

• City ol Boston. Ma.ss. 

• t*it> ol IX'troit. Mich. 

• ^*aUince-t>l-Siate ol Mississippi: 
Jackson, Miss. 

• Cit> ol Cincinnati. Ohio 

• Citv and County ol Den\er. 
Cob. 

• King-Snohomish Manpower 
Consortium. Seattle. Wash. 

I ier II projects (up lo SL5 million .n 
grants): 

• Alachua Countv. Gairies\ille. 
Fla. 

• City ol Albuqucrqae. N: Mex: 

• City ol Berkeley. Calil. 

• Hillsbtirough Count\. Man- 
chester, N.H. 

• Miami Valley Manpower Con- 
sortium. Dayton. Ohio 

• Countv of Montcrev. Salinas. 
Calif.' 

• Neu York City. N Y. 

• City ol Philadelphia. Pa. 

• Steuben County. Bath. N Y: 

• Citv ol Syracuse. N.Y, 

"— "- I 
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Youtii Ehtitlemeht Demonstration Characteristics 



As of the end of Mandi 1979. th&e were 
32.736 youth enroJled in tfie Yootti 
IncentK'i Entitlement Pilot Projects. 
__?^^99' ^'^^P^-''^ comprised 13 per- 
cent of program CTroIlment.^. 

A growtncj majority of youth 
entering the dmonstration project are 
16 years of age. Jn the quarter ending 

M^"?^- more than half of all youth 
enrolled were 16. 

E*hni^ly. 17 percent of enrollees 



white, 73 percent black, and 8 
percent Hispanic. 

A major portion of the hours worked 
by Entitlement youth were in clerical 
and administrative assistant type jobs, 
in building construction arnj related 
jobs, and in commuriity and recrea- 
tional woric The enroljment of male 
and female participants was about SO- 
SO, with slightiy more females. 



Cfiai^teffjstics crf' Youth jncentive Entitlement Pilot 
Project &miieM^FIrst Half of Fiscal Year 1 979 



Total Ptrcmt Pcrcmt Percent Pernnt P«f^t 
youth ia»90{ prhrate white bHck Hispanic 
mroOae^ dropooti for- 
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Job Cdrpsmeitibers 
go collogiate 

by Susan Weiss 



bcbra Keel dropped oai of n^bool afier 
ihe ninth gr^e. No one ever considered 
herto be college matcriaL Yet, thanks lo 
Job Corps, Keel is scheduled lo gradu- 
ate from W« Virginia Stale College in 
F>ecentibeT with an Aissociate in Arts 
degree in socio logv. Keel maintains a 
strong B average and expects lo com- 
plete the 2-year program in 116 years. 
She has been selected "Miss Sopho- 
more" by her follow students. In other 
words, while no one else was consider- 
ing Keei as a candidate for college. Job 
making plans and 
laying the groundwork for this very- 
event. 

Keefs success in the Job Corps col- 
lege program doesn't conform to what 
many sociologists are saying. They see 
our technological society as creating an 
underclass of unemployables who will 
pass the Lgacy of poverty on from 
generation to generation. Perhaps one 
of the more graphic definitions of 
poverty came from a former Job Corps 
student, who said, "Poverty is when y ou 
d on't have m uc h m oney , y o u t h i nk y o u 
are worthless, and you see no way to 
change your situation: .Some people 
inherit poverty just like other people 
inherit money." 

Recent Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) data on the 
characteristics of Job Corps enrollees 
show that most youth joining the 
program bring with them the legacy of 
poverty. Alniost 100 percent are pocr, 
70 percent are minority group members, 
and 86 percent slt: high school drop- 
outs. Job Corps has offered training to 
550,000 jyouth in the past 15 years and 
has, in many cases, broken the cycle of 
poverty. Job Corps graduates have gone 
on to become bricklayers, painters, 
carpenters, electricians, plumfciers, sec- 
retaries, meatcutters, cooks, mechan- 
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ICS, nurse aides, and v^^age earners in a 
host of other skilled occupations: 

Until recently; however, the way out 
of poverty in t tie Job Corps was almost 
exclusively through the skilled, blue- 
collar trades. This is no longer the case, 
in December 1977, Job Corps an- 
nounced its Advanced Career Training 
(ACT) program at colleges and posi- 
secondarv vocational institutions- Now, 
more than jjOO Corpsmembers are 
attending coUegcs, universities, and 
vocational institutions throughout the 
country. Under ACT, Job Corps pays 
for tuition, books, and room^and board 
for up to 2 years for Corpsmembers 
panicipating in the program. 

National Director of the Job Corps 
Raymond Young says, "ACT is one of 
the ways we are expanding Job Corps to 
provide more career opportunities to 
n;ore Corpsm embers." Young adds that 
he beli,rtcs ACT is allowing Corps- 
members to attend college "v ho never 
considered that option of>en to them 
befoie:" 

Take, for e.xample, Tijuana Hayes. 
Although Hayes may have aspired to a 
college ediication, it is doubtful that she 
would have made it into college without 
the General Educational Development 
(GEDj program and other supports 
offered at the Y-WE-ACT Jobs Corps 
Center in Baltimore, Md. At Y-WE- 
ACT, Hayes passed herGEDqualifying 
test f c r a high school diploma and 
entered Baltimore Community College. 
She is now a prepharmacv* student and 
received a 3.5 grade poini average in her 
first quarter. Hayes is one of many Job 
Corps ACT students who are doing 
exceptionally well in college. 

ACT program planners had some 
reservations before the program bc^^n: 
Robert Taggan, administrator of ETA's 
Ot'hce of Youth Programs, says: 

''There was uncertainty about the 
proportion of Corpsmembers who 
could succeed ill the college setting. The 
amount of supportive services required 
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v.as an issue, as was the degree of 
integration of Corpsmembers with oth- 
er students- It was also unknown wheth- 
er ACT would have a greater impact on 
future emplovability," 

A preliminary analysis of the ACT 
program was prepared by Josie Gomez, 
Job Corpi' national office ACT coordi- 
nator, and Taggart last October. Tne 
repon found that participants had 
grades about average for the institutions 
the\- were attending, and th^t the 
dropout rate for ACT st indents was 
lower than that of other Corpsmembers 
v^ho passed the 90-day enrollment 
p)eriod in Job Corps. There were also 
indications that Corpsmembers were 
being successfully integrated into all 
phases of college life: However, Taggart 
says, "The program is still being 
evaluated, and it is not yet clear w hether 
and for whom and in what ways it is 
most effective." According to Gomez, a 
further analysis and evaluation is 
planned in the iiear future. 

ACT coordinators at many centers 
are less cautious in their e^ .iluation of 
tne program. ""Wcare now beginning to 
see our successes," says Dennis Mayer, 
ACT coordinator at Clearfield (U^tah) 
Job Corps Center. ''College is a door 
most of these students neve*'dreamed of 
passing through. It's very exciting." 
.Mayer reports that, of 30 Job Corps 
students attending Weber State College 
•n Ggden, Utah, during the last quaner, 
7 had better than a 3.0 average. "That 
represents almosi a third of our stu- 
dents," says Mayer. "One of the Weber 
students, Edu;ard Mitchell, received a 
4.0, and Debbie Albert maintained a 
3.93 after 56 credit hours," Mayer adds. 

Clearfield students at other colleges 
apj>e<».r to be doing well, also. Lake 
Region Junior College in South Dakota 
awarded five Corpsmembers Associate 
in Science (A.S.) degrees this spring, 
and Trinidad State Junior College in 
Colorado awarded iwo A.S. degrees 
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State College in Spearflsh, S. Dak., 
mainiains a B average while carrying a 
course load of 22 semester hcurs: He 
also works as a disk jockey at the college 
radio station and received a scholarship 
for his contribution to the college 
debating team. Bruce Baker, an Eastern 
Monuina College Student, rcrently 
traveled to Romania with the ccljege 
jazz ensemble. Houstpn-Tillitson Col- 
lege nursing student Peggy Penn was 
selected to represent the college at the 
United Negro College Fund premedical 
summer instruction program at Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tenn. These are 
but a few of the Job Corps students who 
are leaving their marks on the colleges 
they are attending. 

Perhaps Baltimore Community Col- 
lege student John Palm best typifies the 
Job Corps college student. Palm trans- 
ferred from Harpers Ferry (W. Va.)Job 
Corps Center to the Y-WE-ACT Job 
P^rps Center in August 1978 and is an 
accounting major with a 2.9 grade point 
average. Coordinator Sheila Moore 
says of Palm, '^He tries so hard. He even 
had our accountant here at the center 
l^.^^P^'^S^^'^- Palm sets goals for himself 
and, what he lacks in skills he compen- 
sates for by studying conscientiously.'' 
Moore says that she hopes Palm will 
receive financial aid so that he can 
complete his education in his home city, 
Philadelphia, when his Job Corps funds 
expire. "1 have no doubt that Palm will 
make it," Moore adds. 

ACT program planners would be the 
first to say that college isn't for every- 
one. However, they have found some- 
thing intere:sting about the centers with 
the most successful college programs. 
"It is surprising," says Robert Taggart, 
"that some of the centen> with the most 
educationally and socioeconomically 
disadvantaged populations have the 
highest rates of usage of the college 
progmm. It is not for evervonc, but it is 
an option for many in the Job Corps 
target population." 

The addition of the college program 
means that Job Corps can now put 
students in the mainstream of everyarea 
of American life. In serving the needs of 
poor youth caught in the poverty cycle. 
Job Corps now otfers every option and 
every opportunity enjoyed by the 
population at large. □ 
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The liaifie of the 
game is learning 



by J. Michael Harrison 



When you mention PLATO in Balti- 
more, ifs not Greek to Baltimoreans. 
It's a talking computer whose name is 
PLATO. Actually. PLATO doesn't 
speaks And it has neither red. yellow, 
blue, or green flashing lights nor the 
beeps of Star War's^kindly R2-D2. 
PLATO'S message comes through loud 
and clear and when it comes to teaching. 
PLATO is at the head of its class. 

PLATO is a teaching computer. The 
letters P-L-A-T-O stand for Pro- 
grammed Logic for Automatic Teach- 
ing Operations. Thanks to PLATO. 
basic reading, language, and math skills 
are quickly mastered by jobseekers who 
go to school at a place known as 
Baltimore's Learning Works. It's Balti- 
more's response to the special needs of 
jobseekers who are at an educational 
disadvantage in today's job market. 
Learning Works, funded by the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). is a perfect example of 
how government and the private sector 
can form a partnership from which the 
community takes all the profits. 

Opened in February of 1978 with over 
S2G0.000 In CETA funds from the 
Mayor's Office of Manpower Resource:s 
and a 2-year commitment of S450.000 
from Commercial Credit Co.. Learning 
Works began operation with 37 stu- 
dents. The goal was to provide these 37 
jobseekers with secretarial training, and 
at the same time to upgrade their 
education skills with the PLATO 
curriculum. After the training and the 
chance to learn at their own pace, 
however, would they be able to compete 
with high school graduates with the 
same skills? The answer came the 
following October. Of the 3T. 20 had 
j^bs. 2 had eamed high school General 
Education Development (GED) certifi- 
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Jobseekers who use the Learning 
Works have a computer to command. 
To l^^pond to the automatic teacher, 
program participan ts simply touch its 

screen. 



cates. and 2 were waiting for GED test 
results. Every student had reached at 
least an eighth grade level of compe- 
tence in reading— a remarkable achieve- 
ment from a group some might have 
called functionally illiterate. 

How can PLATO do what other 
teaching methods can't? By using 
oersonalizcd tutoring, individualized 
testing, and a touch-sensitive video 
screen. PLATO at first makes learning 
seem like a game. 

Teaching by computer is not new; in 
fact, the University of lillnois pioneered 
the idea almost 17 years ago. Today, in 
at least 55 colleges and universities 
across .America, thousands of students 
take courses in chemistr\'. languages, 
veterinary medicine, and other subjects 
by sitting at a keyboard communicating 
with a computer. 

Commercial Credit Co.'s corporate 
parent. Control Data, started the 
development of PLATO back in 1960. 
By 1976. more than 2.000 users were 
preparing new courseware to use with 
and add to the PLATO course catalog. 
Over 20,000 people havo already expe- 
rienced .his fascinating learning pro- 
cess, unlike anything in a conventional 
classroom. 

Centrally located jn the downtown 
branch of the Young Men's Christian 
Association (YMCA). Learning Works 
is _ now the home for more than 18 
PLATO computer terminals and the 
hundreds of jobseekers w*ho use them. 
Looking into what everyone refers to as 
the PLATO room, one sees people 
alternately touching the screen and 
pushing a button that says "NEXT." 
They are studying. It could be reading, 
writing, or math. Animated figures on 
the screen tell the student whether 
he/she has chosen the right or wrong 
answer. Should a student choose the 
wrong answer, the screen wiii repeat the 
question. When the student picks the 
rieht answer, or learns to solve the 




problem, the machine responds with an 
animated ".Dynamiter or **Terrificr or 
'^Way to go " PLATO talks to students 
on a first name basis: users have their 
own programs and password. If their 
minds should wander.^ which rarely 
seems to happen. PLATO signals and 
on the screen come the words "John, 
where are you?" 

Basic skill inventories give each user 
an idea of where to start. Learning then 
becomes a step-by-step, individualized 
process. Students learn nouns and 
verbs, test their competency, and move 
on to sentences. Completing a strand — 
or levd of proficiency— permits one to 
move on to the next strand. If all the 
material in a strand hasn't quite been 
mastered:. PLATO takes students back 
until they've got it. A stern taskmaster. 
PLATO is also refreshingly humane. 
There's no such thing as failing, because 
a mistake is between student and 
machine. In a conventional classroom, 
when a student doesn't know the 
answer, he, she is embarrassed in tront 
of peers. A wrong answer to PLATO, 
however. produces the encouragement 
to "Try again." 

It's not surprising, then, that PLATO 
students achieve eighth grade reading 
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competence three times laster than they 
would in a traditional classroom setting: 

Positive results have made Learning 
Works grow. Its doors are now open 
Monday through Fridav for more than 
65 hours weekly. The goal of 83 hours a 
week is not_far off. The 40 participants 
using PLATO and leatning secretarial 
skills taught by Hamilton Business 
School have been joined by jobseckers 
who know that a better education leads 
to betterjobs. The changing of the guard 
comes at 3:00 p.m. each day. Jobseckers 
of all ages flock to the YMCA to work 
on their high school equivalencies. 
Some are enrolled in other GETA 
programs, for ex-offenders, for exam- 
ple, or are participating in an adult work 
experience program. Some are public 
service employees and others arc in the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program. They 
all come to learn, and they all hope to 
get the help they need to land good jobs. 

About I2G individuals partidpating 
in other employment and training 
programs corne to Learning Works each 
wee[c. What do they think of PLATO? 
The answer is always the same. They say 
they are learning more and J^rnjng 
faster than they, thought possible. 
Jobseckers in their forties, liJce the 
younger students, appreciate the pri- 
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For Commercial Credit and the 
Baltimore CETA program, the partner- 
ship has grown both in scale and in 
satisfaction. Commercial Credit offi- 
cials are extremely proud that their 
computer products help Baltimore's 
unemployed to find good job opportuni- 
ties. Baltimore's Mayor William D. 
Shaefer believes that private/ public 
cooperation is contagious, noting that 
"The private sector is also demonstrat- 
ing its support for Learning Works 
evcrv lime it hires a graduate." 

With more and more attention 
focused on the structurally unemployed, 
programs like Baltimore's Learning 
Works take on new significance. For the 
person who cannoi read or write, there 
are lc^^ job opportunities. Skill training 
alomr cannot really change that picture. 
Cicnri}-, training, combined ^rth reme- 
dial rdiication. is the mosi effective 
appRiach to structural unemployment. 
Whiic.' some manpower experts thir k 
government should operate such pr*- 
graniiw others believe the private sector 
is belter equ;-nped to do the job. In 
Baltimore, the success of the PLATO 
approiich indicates that what it really 
takes IS ihc combined commitment of 
both go\ ernTT: :nt and the private sector. 
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